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‘HE CREDIT SYSTEM. 
No. Il. 


The first exchanges of men were of what we 
call barter, in which one article was given directly 
for another—as a skin fora bushel of grain, or 
grain or skins for a cow ; or other forms, in which 
articles were exchanged in kind. This, for various 
and obvious reasons, was a very inconvenient mode 
of traffic. Men presently found that some fixed 
representative of value was needed, by which ex- 
changes could be made with more ease and with 
exactness. ‘The precious metals have been adopt- 
ed by all civilized and semi-civilized nations as this 





RANKS AND ‘I 


representative of value, this medium or standard of 


exchange; and by these means business or ex- 
change or traffic is carried on with fractional pre- 
cision. In themselves the precious metals are not 
so valuable as iron or lead or copper ; that is, they 
are not susceptible of being applied to so many of 


the practical uses of life; but from their scarcity, | 


and their little liability to corrosion or wear, they 
have been universally adopted as a currency or me- 
dium of traffic and exchange. It will be obvious 
upon reflection that the first and an indispensable 
requisite in a currency or standard of value or me- 
dium of exchange is, that it should have an intrin- 
sic, admitted, fixed and permanent value. This, we 
repeat it, is essential ; and must never be lost sight 
of. Without this, every thing would be thrown 
into confusion. ‘The power of no government on 


in some such extraordinary cases as that of Girard, 
are utterly unsafe. A bank is safe only when it 
rests upon a specie basis—a basis of gold and sil- 
ver, and is prepared to cash all its demands on pre- 
sentation. 

The State understood this in the first creation of 
banks; and therefore it provided that no bank 


should go into operation until two thirds of its cap- | 


ital stock should be paid into the vaults of the bank 
in good faith, there to remain for the use of the 
bank in case a run should be made upon it, and for 
the security of the public against the insolvency of 
the bank. This wholesome provision, though re- 
maining untouched on the statute book, has long 
since been utterly disregarded in the modern sys- 
tem of banking. It is obvious that there could be 
no actual loss to the public from keeping this spe- 
cie on hand, because it would be represented in 
‘full by the notes of the bank ; but had this whole- 
some provision been strictly maintained, we should 
never have heard of broken banks and the suspen- 
sion of specie payments. 

But it is said, since the multiplication of banks, 
‘this has been impossible, for nu bank can keep out 
‘but a comparatively small portion of its capital, 
jowing to the severe competition of other banks. 
‘This competition has undoubtedly its advantages ; 
but in any case the same proportion of specie to its 
‘issues should be maintained; and no bank ought 
to be considered as safe, nor should be tolerated by 
law, where it has not always on hand a specie cap- 

ital at least equal to two thirds of its issues or 
discounts. If there is a deficiency, it should at 


earth can sustain a currency without this basis of | once, for the security of the community, supply 


confidence. The precious metals alone furnish 
that basis, Governments have often attempted by 
arbitrary enactments to fix a scale of prices, and 
to make other things than gold and silver a legal 


tender in payment of debts; but the consequences | 


have always been disastrous. ‘The currency thus 
attempted to be sustained by the force of law, has 
gone down in proportion to the violence of the ef- 
forts made to maintan it. 

A bank, to have the confidence of the public, 
must rest its credit upon its perfect capacity to 
meet all its obligations promptly and perfectly ac- 
cording to their tenor: if its notes are on demand, 
whenever they are presented; if on time, when 
that time arrives, ‘There must be no evasion, or 
hesitation, ordelay. It is allowed to issue its cred- 
its in the form of notes, usually payable on demand 
at its banking house. If these notes are expected 


to have currency as cash, they may be as good as | 


cash by being able always to command it. 

Banks have been established on various founda- 
tions: sometimes on the pledge of rea! estate; 
sometimes on the pledge of public stocks; some- 
times on the association of individuals, who united 


their joint credit aud gave their own personal secu- | 


rity for the redemption of their notes. Such a cap- 
ital is in the first place necessarily fluctuating in 
its value; and in the next place, such bills are not 
Convertible into specie, and therefore do not an- 
swer the purpose of exchange. Banks which rest 


exclusively upon mere personal credit, excepting 


that deficiency. It may be said that its creditors 
are all good, and the obligations of the bank will 
‘in any event be made secure. This may be true 
‘and ought always to be true; but the objection in 
the case is, that this property is not convertible. 
| The true value of a bank note consists in being at 
“once convertible into gold and silver; the moment 
| it loses this capacity it at once depreciates in value, 
| and the loss falls upon the holde ; and sometimes 
to his most serious inconvenience. 

It may be said again, that this condition of re- 


taining such an amount of specie in the vaults of 


the bank is incompatible with the number of banks 
inthe State or country. The answer to this is 
then, that we have too many banks. We have 
pushed the credit system too far. The truth is, all 
credit to be sound must rest upon a solid basis. 
There is no mystery in this case. Men make a 
great flourish about the principles of banking, as 
though they were so complicated that a common 
'man could not understand them. A common man 
can understand the principles of common honesty 
in any case ; and if the mysteries of banking dif- 
fer at all froin these, we leave it to those to ex- 
plain who understand them. A merchant’s credit 
is sound just in proportion to his ability to meet 
his demands exactly according to their tenor, and 
no farther. Extraordinary and unlooked for emer- 
gencies may arise, when he may ask an indulgence 
from his creditors. He will seek it with great hes- 
itation. Corporations should be held to a severer 


| they can avail themselves by no other means, 


rule; and though we confess there may be great 
, such for exainple as the unexpected occur- 
|rence of a war, or some contingency, Whigh might 
threaten at once to rob them of all their specie; 
yet in general they should be held to an absolute 


cases 


| enforcement of the law. 

Banks, then, resting upon a specie basis, and 
’ ’ 

which 


whose credit is secured by all the guards 

human wisdom or virtue can devise, for nothing 
short of this should satisfy a wise leyislator and an 
| intelligent community, are of an immense benefit 
| to such a community as ours. Besides the conve- 
nience of their notes and the facilities which they 
| give to exchange, the concentration of capital so 
las to reader it available to all classes where indus- 
| try and enterprise are to be encouraged, and the 
| actual increase of capital by fifty per cent., which 
can be done with safety under proper management, 
render a most important service to the poor, indus- 
| trious and productive classes —advantages of which 
The 
banks. of Massachusetts and New [ngland, with 
some few most disastrous and humiliating excep- 
tions, have hitherto maintained an undoubted credit 
thronghout the Union; and they have been ina 
great degree the foundation of the prosperity of 
New England. 

We shall speak hereafter of some of the abuses 
of banking and the credit system, if there are those 
who are willing to read our |ucubrations, 11. C, 

elugust 21. 








BANKS AND THE CREDIT SYSTEM. 
No. III. 

We promised a continuation of our remarks on 
these exciting topics. ‘They may be worth litue; 
they may be worth nothing. They may show only 
a profound ignorance of what are technically called 
the principles of banking. We can promise noth- 
ing other than the impressions and opinions of a 
mind honestly inquisitive after truth; of one whose 
knowledge of them has never extended to any of 
the mysteries of the art; and who has in the case 
no party or political feelings whatever to gratify. 
As we have before said then, let them pass for what 
they are worth. 

A bank, in the first place supposes, that there is 
an actual accumulation of capital upon which it is 
to be founded; otherwise it has no substantial basis. 
It certainly is not enough for the security of the 
public that certain individuals, however respecta- 
ble and reponsible, pledge to the community their 
own personal credit and issue their notes uf hand 
as currency. No such bank as this would be re- 


lied on. Each of these individuals is liable to 
failure. ‘The notes might be paid on demand or 


not, as it might happen; and that, which is first of 
all things demanded in a bank, a foundation of per- 
fect confidence, would be wanting. ‘The object of 
a bank is to loan money ; but what sort of a bank 
is that which has no money to loan. The credit 
ofa bank must be unquestioned. Its notes must 
be regarded as equivalent to their nominal amount 





in specie, and at any time convertible into specie 
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at pleasure ; otherwise they become 
trust, depreciation and fluctuation, which subjects 
the holder to serions and oftentimes ruinous losses. 
No bank can maintain its notes at par value where 


there is any question of the ability and readiness of 
their tenor. | 


the bank to redeem them according to 
In the original incorporation of banks in the 
Commonwealth, this wos perfectly understood and 
provided for, There were men enzaged in the es- 
tablishment of the first banks, who had passed 
through all the miserable fluctuations of the revo- 
lutionary currency; and many of whom had pun- 
gent recollections of these times, without doabt, in 
piles of this pictured government money lying in 
their drawers, which perbaps had fallen in their 
hands to a value less than the paper on which its 
nominal value was eustamped. On this account it 
was provided in the general banking law, that be- 
fore a bank went into operation, two thirds of its 
capital should be “bona fide paid in in gold and 
silver, to be kept there for the use of the bank.” — 
This provision still remains on the statute book. 
Had it been always enforced, we should never have 
heard of the failure of banks or the suspension of 
specie payments. Nor would the public have ever 
suffered loss or inconvenience from this, what sume 
would term, bording the specie; because this spe- 
cie might always be represented by the bills of the 
bank, which under such circumstarces, being al- 
ways convertible into specie at pleasure, would, as 
a currency, be far more convenient than specie. 
We lay it down as a fixed principle, that a bank 
ought never to fail. A suspension of specie pay- 


liable to dis. | 


us suppose an extreme case. We have no hesita- 
‘tion in saying that the Bank should, by any sacri- 
fice whatever, meet its demands punctually, fully 
and exactly. Failure or refusal to do this, should 
never come into its calculations. We know many 
high-minded merchants, men of whom it is only | 


just to say, they rank among the nobles of the land, | 
who act only and fully pon these principles. They | 


would not fail or suspend, while they had any means 


of avoiding such an occurrence. In the late dif- 
ficult crisis they made most tremendous sacrifices, 
by paying exorbitant interest to the Jews and sharp- 
ers, who hung round them like the Cossacks upon 
the flanks of Napoleon’s army in his retreat from 
Moscow. They mighit have suspended, but they 
felt their mercantile honor, which they valued next 
to their lives, was at stake, and they would not, 
while they could, ward off the blow, though it might 


{require in order to maintain their honor, the sur- 


render of the last dollar, the hard earnings of many 


‘a year’s labor and toil. 


‘trous ; first in the depreciation of its stock, 


A bank surely should act upon as high princi- 
ples of right and duty. Unless by some wholly 
unlooked for emergency, such as the sudden break- 
ing out of a war, or revolution in the government, 
a bank should consider a failure or suspension im- 
possible. We use the terms as synonymous. <A 
suspension of specie payments from inability to 


meet its demands exactly according to their tenor, | 


is bankruptcy ; and its effects are always disas- 
and 


‘second in the depreciation of its bills or notes, by 


ments, a refusal to pay its notes in specie on de- | 


mand, 
bankruptcy in every sense of the word. ‘The dis- 
cussion of the question by the banks whether they 
ahall suspend specie payments, and how long they 


agreeably to their tenor, is a failure; is a} 


shall continue this suspension, and when they shall | 
resume, and how far they shall resume, is an out-— 
| shall continue, we should like to inquire whether 


rage upon all justice and right ; and so far from be- 
ing countenanced or commended, ought to be sig- 
nally rebuked and visited with the severcst  retri- 
bution of the laws. 

If it be said that there is not specie enough in 
the country on which 


banking, then it seems we have not the capital for | 


secure and honest banking ; and ought not to have 
a bank, which cannot thus provide for itself; or 
otherwise we ought to seek foreign capiial, which 
would always be to be had, if full confidence could 
he placed in our system of banking. {tis because 
our system of state banking, 1 do not limit the re- 
mark to Massachusetts, lias been justly deemed en- 
tirely insecure, that our State bank stocks find lit- 
tle or no market in Europe. 

But it may be asked, to put an cxtreme case, 
suppose a bank with one hundred and fifty  thou- 
sand dollars capital, and the full amount discount- 
ed should be run upon for specie. Upon our sup- 
position she has but one hundred thousand dollars 
in specie to pay with if cailed upon. Now in the 
first place no such run is likely to take place, cer- 
tainly if other banks are managed on the same jnst, 
honorable and legal principles. If attempted it 
could not be done at once without some 
time for the bank to provide for such an emergen- 
cy. But the thing itself is scarcely possible, as it 


civing 


supposes all the notes of the banks to be concen- 
trated in a few hands; or a conspiracy among the 
holders of the bills t» effect the ruin of the bank, a 
thing which will not happen, unless the bank by its 
misconduct brings itself under suspicion. 


But let 


‘pleasure to suspend the payment of their notes | 
to found such a system of | which the bank has discounted ? 


which suffering and loss are often widely and se- 
verely extended ; and lastly in the general distrust 
which it at once creates towards all banking insti- 
tutions and al] paper currency. Whena bank as- 
sumes the right to suspend at ita pleasure, and 


gravely, with an arrogrance which we hardly choose | 


to designate, in defiance of Jaw and right, chooses 


to discuss the question of how long the suspension | 


its customers are at liberty to act upon the same 
principle ; and whether its heaviest debtors will be | 
‘spared and indulged when they choose at their 


Shall a_ corpo- 
ration, enjoying singular privileges in the commu- 


‘nity, be allowed to violate all principles of commer- 


{ 


'failed to meet his engagements ? 


| 
ments. 


ps not estimated as they ought to be. If the ef- 


fects of a failure to meet his engagements exactly 
| and punctually, were always limited to an individ- 
| ual, the evils of failure would be comparatively tri- 
| fling. But it is not so. In an active business 
community, men of business are desirous to employ 
all the means they can command. They incur ob- 
ligations cn the presumption that the obligations of 
others to themselves will be punctually fulfilled. 
These obligations are spread in infinite ramifications 
like net-work over the whole community. A_ fail- 
ure in one case may be felt throughout the whole, 
‘and the negligence, or inadvertence, or want of 
punctnality in some single individual, may bring 
inconvenience and ruin upon thousands. 
We say, therefore, that a bank should not fail. 
It should not allow itself to be put into a condition 
to fail. Such a contingency should be hardly 
within the limits of possibility. The banks never 
would have failed and never would fail, if they 
strictly conformed to the provisions of the law as to 
the amount of specie in their vaults. But the an- 
) swer to this is that the banks then could never do 
any business, and that there is not specie enough 
for these purposes. Then it seems in the first 
place we have too many banks, or otherwise they 
would do business to the extent of their capital, and 
this is all they ever should do. If in the next 
place we have not specie enough, then it seems the 
capital is actually wanting on which alone a secure 
banking system can rest. A bank should take no 
“extraordinary risks. It is of no advantage to the 
community and seldom to the individuals them- 
selves, to loan money to those persons whose credit 
}is In any measure suspicious or uncertain. We 
| know at least one bank inthe State, to its high 
| praise be it spoken, which, we believe, has in the 
course of twenty years of banking, never Jost a 
‘single dollar from its creditors. ‘ihis shows a 
vigilance, a rigid adherence to fixed rules and 
| punctuality and sound judgment in the manage- 
'ment, which are worthy of all praise. There is 
little danger of the failure of such a bank. 
| ugust 28. 


H. C. 


Mexiton Broth for he Sick. nny a jens anda 
| half of a neck or loin of mutton; take off the skin 
| and the fat, and put it into a sauce-pan; cover it 


‘cial honor and right in a case where an individual | with cold water, (it will take shout a quart to a 


in debt to the same corporation, would be held to) pound of meat,) let it simmer very gently and skim 
the extreme rigor of the law, and be degraded | jt well; cover it up, and set it over a moderate fire, 
from the high standing which he ocenpied, if he} where it may stand gently stewing for about an 
It is not enough! hour ; then strain it off. It should be allowed to 
in such case to say the bank is secure; its means| become cold, when all the greasy particles will 
are ample, and it will presently meet all its engage-! float on the surface, and becoming hard, can be 
This may not be generally known, or may | easily taken off, and the settlings will remain at 
not secure universal confidence. Its stock and its! the bottom. N. &—We direct the meat to be 
notes are at once depreciated ; and those who hold | done no more than just sufficiently to be eaten; so 
them cannot wait for an ultimate settlement, and | }a sick man may have plenty of good broth for noth- 
must dispose of them at a most serious lose. At) ing ; as by this manner of producing it, the meat 
the failure of the Commonwealth Bank in Boston, | furnishes a good family meal, This is an inoffen- 
for example, thousands and thousands of its bills! sive nourishment for sick persons, and the only 
were sold at 50 per cent. discount; though it was | mutton broth that should be given to convalescents, 
well known that under the law rendering the stock-| whose constitutions require replenishing with res- 
holders responsible to the amount of their shares, | | torative aliment of easy digestion, ‘The common 
it was not probable there would be any ev entual way of making it with roots, onions, sweet herbs, 
loss upen them. The stock of the United States &c. &c. is too strong for weak stomachs. Plain 
tank, much of which was bought at 125 dollars per | broth will agree with a delicate stomach, when the 
share, owing to its suspension has commanded only | least addition of other Ingredients would immedi- 
50 dollars in the market. How many of its stock- ately offend it. 
holders must be utterly ruined by such a result. 
Honor and punctuality are the soul of a commer- 
cial community. It is much to be feared that they 


How cana hemor expect to gain wealth who con- 
sumes all he raises and runs in debt for ali he buys 
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A BARN WORTH LOOKING AT. 

The Shakers at Alfred, Me., as we learn from 
the Farmer’s Monthly Visitor, have a barn 143 feet 
in length by about 50 feet in width, and three sto- 
ries in height from the basement to the plates ; on | 
one end, say thirty feet beam, and atthe other from | 
eighteen to twenty feet. The entrance to the barn | 
with loaded teams of hay or grain is on the third 
or upper story, As the building stands on a side | 
hill reaching up and down lengthwise, the entrance | 
is of no very steep ascent on the upper end of the | 
barn. The load of hay is pitched down either up- 
on the scaffolding over the cattle stalls, or where | 
there is no stall to the double depth of the bays be- 
low. The quantity of hay or other barn material | 
that this building will contain after leaving ample | 
space for the cattle, is immense; and instead of | 
disposing of the hay by lifting and pitching over | 
head, the greater’portion is merely thrown over.— 
The ample barn floor extending the whole length | 
of the building, is constructed on the principle of | 
a moderately inclined plane, so that the empty cart 
or other vehicle, separated from the oxen or horses, 
runs back itself to the entrance without backing 





the whole together, as is ordinarily done in com- | 
men barns where there cannot be a passage through. | 


This upper entrance and floor are at no time an in- 
terference with the floor below fronting the cattle 
stalls, from which they are supplied with their dai- 
ly food. On this story, as an unusnal convenience 
in a common barn, are apartments for keeping cows 


expected soon to calve, and for keeping the nurs- | 


ing calves, Inthe basement, beneath the cattle 
stalls, on the one side, the manure is dropped 
down to be kept under cover, and on the other side 
is a capacious cellar, in which root crops are kept 
free from frost during the winter. In the rear of 
the cattle-stall-side of the barn, is a large barn 
yard, hollowed out from the centre to the sides, so 
as to catch and retain the strength of every thing 
running into it. Into this yard, which had been 
cleared of every thing the past spring, a load of 
black muck or mud from the swamp at no very 
great distance, has been recently carted. The 
cattle kept here, or hogs running upon and working 
it over in the course of the summer, convert every 
material deposited in a yard thus constructed, into 
an extra quantity of the very best manure. 


FRUIT TREES. 
The following extracts from a foreign work will 


show the young people of our country how they | 


keep up a succession of fruit trees in Germany, 
and perhaps it may stimulate some of thein to imi- 
tate so landable an example. 
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la rule whenever he builds a cottage, to plant a vine | emblems and manifestations of God’s love to the 


against its walls, and two or three apple and pear! creation, and they are the means and ministrations 


‘trees near to it, or in the garden, and thus he con-/ of man’s love to his fellow-creatures, for they first 


fers a greater benefit on his tenant, by giving him | awaken in his mind a sense of the beautiful and 
an innocent source of gratification to his children, | good. The very tuftlity ot flowers is their excei- 
and an excitement to a little extra industry on his | lent and great beauty, for they lead us to thoughts 
own part, than if had let him a comfortless, mean | of generosity and moral beauty, detached from and 
looking hovel, at half the rent.” | superior to all selfishness, so that they are sweet 

A few ornamental trees and shrubs, disposed | lessons in nature’s book of instruction, teaching 
with good taste about a farm-house, add much to|man that he liveth not by bread alone, but that 


the beauty and pleasantness of the scene; and | he hath another than animal Jife.—Zion’s ddvo- 


| they never fail to make a favorable impression on | cate. 


the mind of a visitor, of the character of the in-| 


mates of the mansion. A season should never be | In Orchard destroyed by Canker Worms.—The 
suffered to pass by without some addition being | 


‘orchard of Mr Jabez Giddings, of Rocky Hill, has 
made by the young people, to the ornaments of the | been overrun with worms for seven years—and is 
yard, garden or lane leading to the house. Some ‘now entirely killed ; so that he has determined to 
families have displayed their industry, taste, and | yt jt down.—Thus he has, by these insects, been 
good judgment in this respect so conspicuously as | deprived of seven years’ fruit, and finally of a fine 
to command the admiration of their neighborhood, ‘orchard,—which he is now under the necessity of 
and to excite the curiosity of travellers to inquire | ejearing off—all for the want of a little care and 
ng 


|“ who lives there ?’— Farmers’ Cabinet. 





From the Farmer's Cabinet. 

| HEN’S EGGS. 

| J] notice in the Farmers’ Cabinet for 4th mo. last, 
p. 275, an inquiry as to the truth of the assertion, 

|} that hen’s eggs which are round produce female 

chickens, and those which are long or pointed, pro- 

| duce males, 

indulge my fondness for fowls, and often raised 

chickens. Without ever having heard of the above 

facts, I discovered that the eggs which approached 


and those which were pointed at one end always 
produced males. [ acted accordingly, and always 
succeeded in obtaining females or males, aecord- 
ing as I wished. 

After a lapse of a number of years, being in 
Philadelphia market, I happened to mention the 
fact to one who raised chickens for sale, and who 


information was received with some surprise ; but 
I advised the person to try it, and afterwards was 


all males being produced by selecting the long or 
pointed eggs. 

I since find the faet was mentioned by a writer 
over 2000 years ago. lH 


FLOWERS. 
Flowers—of all created thingsthe most inno- 
| cently simple, the most superbly complex! play- 





When a boy, I was in a situation to be able to | 


the nearest to roundness always produced females, | 


preferred the males, because they grew larger: the | 


informed of the entire success of the experiment, | 


labor. By spending an hour per day for six months 
‘in the year, and $1 per annum for tar, an orchard 
| of 50 trees might be preserved. The expense of 
| this operation would not be more than $20 per an- 
jnum to any farmer, and most of them would per- 
|form it with their own hands, without being felt. 
The result would be the preservation of the trees, 
bana: of fruit for family use, and a surnlus “2 
|would bring at least $50 a year in the Hartford 
linarket. The fruit used at home is a full compen- 
| sation for carrying the remainder to market. Ae- 
cording to this calculation, the balance, in 7 years, 
is $210 Joss, besides interest. But an orchard that 
produces an annual income of $30, is as good as 
$500 at interest—this being added, makes Mr G.’s 
total loss from neglect, over and above all necessa- 
ry expenses for preservation, not less than $750— 
or on an average of $107 per annum—more than 
2a year for each tree suffered to be overrun by 
Canker Worms.— Hartford Courant. 








Antidote against Mice.— Mr Mec Donald, of 
Scalps, in the Hebrides, having some time ago suf- 
fered considerably by mice, put at the bottom, near 
the centre, and top of each of his stacks of grain, 

as they were raised, three or four stalks of wild 
}mint with the leaves on, gathered neara brook in 
‘a neighboring field, and never after had any of his 
/grainconsumed. He then tried the same experi- 
iment with his eheese, and articles kept in store, 
and with equal effect, by laying a few leaves, green 
| or dry, on the articles to be preserved. 


| —_—— 
| Poultry.—When, says M. Bose, it is wished to 


“In the duchy of Gotha, in Germany, there are | things for childhood, ornaments of the grave, and | have eggs during the cold season, even in the dead 


many villages which obtaina rent of many hundred 


| companions of the cold corpse! Flowers, beloved 


| of winter, it is necessary to make the fowls roost 


dollars a year for their fruit trees, which are plant- | by the idiot, and studied by the thinking man_ of | over an oven, in a stable, ina shed where many cat- 


ed on the road-side and onthe commons. Every 
new married couple is bound to plant two young 
fruittrees. The rent arising from the trees thus 
planted is applied to the uses of the parish or town. 

In order to preserve the plantations from injury 
or depredation, the inhabitants of the parish are al! 
made answerable; each of whom is thus on the 
watch over the other; and if any one is caught in 
the act of committing any injury, all the damage 
done in the same year, the authors of which can- 
not be discovered, is attributed to him, and he is 
compelled to atone for it, according to its extent, 
either by fine or corporal punishment.” 

“A yentleman at Colchester, England, makes it 


science! Flowers, that unceasingly expand to 
| heaven their grateful, and to man their cheerful 
| looks: partners of human joys ; soothers of human 
| sorrow; fit emblems of the victor’s triumphs and 
| the young bride’s blushes! Welcome to the crowd- 
| ed hall, and graceful upon the solitary grave! Flow- 
| ers are, in the volume of nature, what the expres- 
sion ‘God is love ” is in the volume of revelation ! 
What a desolate place would be a world without a 
flower! it would be a face without a smile—a 
feast without a welcome. Are not flowers the stars 
of the earth ? and are not our stars the flowers of 
heaven? One cannot look closely at the struc- 








ture of a flower without loving it: they are the 


|tle are kept, or to erect a stove in the fowl house 
}on purpose. By such methods, the farmers of Auge 
have chickens fit for the table in the month of A- 
pril—a period when they are only beginning to be 
hatched in the farms around Paris, although further 
to the south. It would be desirable that stoves in 
fow] houses were more commonly known rear 
great towns, where luxury grudges no expense for 
the convenience of having fresh eggs.” 





By the growth of root crops and planting, Mr 
Coke, the great English farmer, has increased the 
rental of his estates from 25,000 to $200,000 per 
year. 
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AN ENGLISHMAN’S ACCOUNT OF OUR | «As respects the land, 7? was not at all deceived. | saw any thing at all like fat beef or mutton in the 


COUNTRY. It is light and easy to till, 
In the British Farmer's Magazine for July, we | ploughed with two horses abreast driven with reins, 
: a. PO Reivg i - , T ’ © +} tile > 7 ? . , 
find the following notice of Mr Edmund Edmund’s | Phe land being fertile the crops for a while grow 


letter to the farmers of England, after having been | Ye'Y luxuriantly, exciting hopes which are not un- | 


An acre a day may be | thousands of miles I travelled. 


“ During my stay, I spared no trouble or expense 
to gain all the information I could collect, being 
very desirous to know whether America was what 
it had been represented or not. 


to the United States to look aftera pauper he had 
sent out. He has given to his countrymen a curi- 
ous account of the agriculture of our country, so 
mixed vp with ignorance and prejudice, that we 
think our readers will be amused by the perusal of 
it—It is lucky Mr Edmunds escaped as he did 
with life, after having his ears greeted “ with the 
loud horrid noise of the bull toads, which weigh 
from three to four pounds each.” We sincerely 
hope he will not venture the lives of any more of 
his paupers on this side the Atlantic ; for after 
hearing his description of our climate and the dan- 
gers to which we are exposed from heat, cold, 
grasshoppers and bull toads! we shal] set him down 
guilty of manslaughter at least, by thus endanger- 
ing their lives. No—let him keep his paupers at 
home, and feed them on fat bacon and cabbage, 
rather than send them here * to slave in the heat, 
toil in the cold, and starve on pickled pork and po- 
tatoes.” 

* A Worn tro tux Wise ’—) Letter to the Far- 
mers of England. by Edmund Edmunds, Braun- 
ston, Northamptonshire; a Farmer, lately re- 
turned from the United States of America.— 
London: Hamilton & Adams. 1840. 


A very sensible, and we are inclined to think a 
very faithful [!!!] account of a land, of which we 
are further inclined to think more lies have been 
told than of any other of our emigrating points.— 
Mr Edmunds had heard much of America, especial- 
ly from a pauper whom he had been the means of 
sending out thither, and who represented it as a 
land flowing with little short of milk and honey. 
He resolved to see and judge for himself, and it is 
the object of the letter in question to give the re- 
sults of his investigation. 


“1 went up to Palmyra, a pleasant village in the 
State of New York, because there I was to meet 
my son, a young man about twenty years of age, 
for whom in England T had no more chance of tak- 
inga farm than I had for myself; and there too 
was the man whom I had prevailed on the parish 
to send out, and who, knowing the interest I had 
taken in his welfare, had written to m@ such letters 
of his great prosperity. But how é@id I find him ? 
Did I find him the gentleman farmer his letters had 
Jed me to suppose he was? No. I found him as 
poor as when he was the village cobbler of Braun- 
ston, and I may say apparently less comfortable in 
every pointof view. ‘The land which he had boast- 
ed of as his estate was not his own; and he was 
looking forward to the approaching harvest with 
dread of the heat and labor with which it was to 
be gathered.” 

We should like much to have the result of the 
gon’s experience, the young man of 20, above allud- 
ed to, and to know how far it corresponded with 
that of his father. Meanwhile, we shall give such 
extracts from the letter of the latter as we think 
may interest the general reader. 


“The Americans always reckon by dollars and | 


cents, each cent being the hundredth part of a dol- 
lar; but as [am not writing for Americans but 
Englishmen, I shall give the value of every thing 
in English money. 


| frequently disappointed ; for supposing a crop of | 


| wheat should escape the blight, or, as the Ameri- 
cans call it, the rust, which in two or three days 
will so utterly destroy a whole field that there shal] 
not be a grain of corn in it; supposing it should 


lands are particularly subject to, yet from the heat 





tation is so quick, and the grain ripens so long be- 
fore it has had time to perfect its growth, that the 
kernel is very small and light, and altogether very 
inferior to what it would be ina better climate. 
Wheat, in a good season, will not yield more than 
from about 15 to 20 bushels an acre, and 
small and dry it lies close, and weighs from 60 to 
64 lb. per bushel. Inthe States further west, it 
averages about 25 bushels per acre; but the price 
is lower, in consequence of its having to travel so 
many hundred miles to market, in order to its be- 
ing exported, or to supply the Eastern States. If 
a crop of wheat in Ohio is larger than in the State 
of New York, it is of less value; so that the far- 
mer’s gain is about equal in each State. 

“ As I took out with me a bushel of good Eng- 
lish wheat of the primest quality, I sometimes could 
not restrain my English feeling when I heard the 
Americans proudly boasting of the produce of their 
country, and vainly talking of it, as if the like could 
never be seen. When they seemed to be all agreed 
and had quite settled the point in their own mind 
that there was no wheat like their own, out I used 
to pull my sample of good bold English wheat, fat 
and plump, and showed them, to their great sur- 
prise, such wheat as I knew their country could 
not grow. Whien I did this on board a steamer, 
they came round about me like bees—all the cry 
was, ‘1 wonder much,’ ‘I wonder much ;’ ‘and does 
such grain as this really grow in England ?’ and 
then one and another, forgetting his American in- 
dependence, was presently asking for a few grains 
just to set in his garden. 

«The Americans grow great quantities of Indian 
corn, which, being natural to the soil and climate, 
will yield from 30 to 100 bushels per acre, accord - 
; ing to the land, and the good husbandry with which 
itis farmed. It is set in rows wide enough for a 
plough to go between, abont the end of April or 
beginning of May; it grows from five to eight feet 
high, and puts forth a number of broad leaves, 
which are good fodder for cattle. It is a great ar- 
| ticle with the 
| Ta 
| relied on by him for the keep of all his stock through 
| the severities of an American winter. 

«The Jand would grow good Swede turnips, but 
they are not cultivated. It would not pay to give 
}men a dollar a day, that is four shillings, and their 
| board, to pull them up and house them; the far- 
| mer has no stock that would pay to eat them, and 
| they would-all perish if left in the ground. 
“The meadows, generally speaking, look pretty 
| good, and will average about two tons an acre; 
| but the hay, made of red-tup or timothy grass, grow- 
‘ing from three to four feet high, is very coarse, 
and there is not much nuture in it. The stock 
which are grazed in such meadows never become 
fat. Ifthey are in good order as stores, that is as 
much as you must ever expectto see. I never 








escape, what from the excessive heat all the low | 


alone, when it does no particular injury, the vege- | 


being | 


American farmer, and, as a never| 
iling crop, it is his chief dependence, and much | 


And from my own 
observations, | made those calculations which ev- 
ery man of my age and experience ought to make, 
before he thinks of settling down in a country 
which appears one thing in American books and 
private letters, and another as it is observed with 
the eye of an English farmer capable of forming a 
correct judgment. 

“The American horses, with their long tails, are 
all of the nag kind, vary in price from £10 to £30, 
|and are, taking them generally, so very good, that 
I may say they are superior toour own. They are 
well made, good tempered, and are mostly used for 
_harness, and a spanor a pair abreast in a light 
| wagon, will trot along well. The Americans take 
| great care of them, and will give them corn twice 
|a day, when there is plenty of grass, yet they are 
“never in any better condition than what we call 
good working order. But I regard America as a 
country in which neither man nor beast can thrive, 
for there is but very little enjoyment for either. 
| Every living creature must feel, more or less, the 
| close sultry heat of an American summer, and the 
prsacses cold of an American winter. 
| As I should be sorry to misrepresent any thing, 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





| 


| though so much was misrepresented to me, I must 
| now state that the cows are very good and useful 
for a dairy. They are of every breed, and worth 
from £8 to £10 each. In their frame they are 
what we should call beasts of six or seven score a 
quarter. But the farmer, who should keep ten or 
twelve for a dairy, is subject to a very great loss 
inthe calves. There being no market for veal at 
6d. or 7d. per lb. as in England, the calves that are 
not wanted for rearing, after they have been kept 
about ten days to draw the cow’s bag, are knocked 
on the head, skinned, and thrown to the pigs, the 
price of stock being so low, the farmer has no in- 
ducement to rear more calves than he is likely to 
want to keep up his own stock, and to save buying. 
“The sheep, a mixed breed of Spanish merino 
and Saxony, are worth about six shillings a head. 
They are very much like an ill-bred Southdown in 
poor condition, and will cut from 2 to 3 Jb. of wool 
each. When fed on an American pasture, they 
weigh about 10 or 12 lb. a quarter, and the meat, 
| whether beef or mutton, is worth 2 1-2d. or 3d. per 
'lb. The lambs, which when fat are worth four or 
five shi.lings each, are yeaned at the latter end of 
| April, or the beginning of May. In consequence 
|of the winters being so very long and cold, the 
springs are late; and the ground being covered 
| with snow the greater part of the winter, the far- 
| mer is obliged to fodder his ewes from the middle 
of November till the middle of May on hay and In- 
‘dian corn. Now I would ask, what is to pay for 
| keeping, we will say, fifty ewes for a year, and for 
shepherding them as they ought to be attended to, 
in a country where men and cattle suffer so much 
|from the oppressive heat of the summer, and the 
piercing cold of the winter? If we reckon that 
| fifty ewes have one lamb each, and they seldom 
‘have more, and supposing them all reared without 
‘the loss of a single sheep, for I am quite willing in 
|my calculations to give America every advantage, 
| what then? why the farmer, after twelve months’ 
keep, has got fifty ewes that will not cut more than 
\3 Ib, of wool one with another, and he has, at most, 
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fifty fat lambs, worth £12 10s., for they will not 
fetch more than five shillings each. In England, 
the keeping of sheep is, in every point of view, a 
profitable part of farming; but what ts to be gain- | 
ed from it in America? As [| thought on the keep- 
ing of sheep in America, and compared it with the 
same stock in England, I could not help saying to 
myself, ‘this is indeed fine farming,’ and is this 
part of the farming for which I have left the shores 
of old England and all its comforts, to come here 
and be surfeited with pickled pork, and toil like | 
some poor wretched negro slave in South Carolina, 
and live, too, as I have never been accustomed to 


would suppose. A nephew of mine complained 
‘exceedingly of the heat of [linois, and 1 have no 


young man well qualified for encountering the dif 
ficulties which every settler must expect. 
convinced from my own experience, that the Eng 
lishman who goes to the United States must expect 
'o find himself not only destitute of the comforts to 
which he has been accustomed, but many inconve- 


i . . . ‘ry’ | 
do, on a perfect level with my laborers. What if| niencies which he did not reckon upon, The in- | 
there is ‘no rent to pay,’ the land must be bought} tolerable bite of musquitoes; houses swarming | 
and paid for; and what is there to pay you any in- | with bugs, and so full of black flies that they get | 

, ) 


into every thing; they are in vour tea cup, half a 
dozen ata time, before you can swallow your tea, 
and you must pick them off your butter, soft) with 
the heat, before you can spread it on your breed, | 
The chirping of myriads of crickets and grasshop- 
pers, trifle as it may appear in comparison with 
musquitoes and bugs, is so wearisome, that it be- 
comes quite a nuisance ; and as for the American 
forests, they are as gloomy and dull as any thing 
you can imagine. No singing birds to delight and 
cheer you, and for a while make you forget, if you 
can, the country you have left behind. ‘No voice 
of the turtle is heard in the land; but, after sun- 
set, the doleful croaking of three or four sorts of 
toads, with the loud horrid noise of the bull toads, 
which weigh from three to four pounds each; such 
are the sounds which break the death-like silence 
of a grand American forest, with its lofty pines and 
magnificent trees of almost every description, 

“There is, no doubt, a great deal of sickness 
and innumerable deaths occasioned by the exhala- 
tions which arise fromthe swamps, and which are 
not likely to be drained till labor is cheaper and 
produce of more value. There is, in fact, no capi- 
tal—and where there is no capital you cannot ex- 
pect improvement. 


terest for money expended in land and_ stock ? 
What is there to enrich you after years of servi- 
tude, and enable you to return to England, to end 
your days where they began, surrounded with the 
comforts which an Englishman is priviliged to en- 
joy? Is the reader thinking what a fine opportu- 
nity I had of improving their breed of sheep, and 
immortalizing the name of Edmunds as the great 
benefactor of the country? Whata fine opening 
for becoming a great sheep breeder! Though | 
did not cross the Atlantic in pursuit of fame, yet I 
was not insensible to the importance of introducing 
a very superior breed of sheep, and it was for that 
purpose that I took with me eight such excellent 
long-wooled tups. But did they maintain their 
English character and good properties, and keep 
up their healthy appearance? No, I saw them 
degenerate daily, faster than I thought it possible 
for any creatures to do. When they landed they 
were in good condition, but I could not keep it up. 
Though I set great store by them, and they were 
all the stock I had to attend to—though they had 
the best pasture the country afforded, and were 
well shaded with trees—had as much as they could 
eat of oats, peas, Indian corn and potatoes—still 
they got poorer and poorer, worse and worse every 
day, till at last they became very thin, and their 
wool so harsh, without any moisture or nature in 
it, that it was certain they would never cut a good 
fleece again. But the heat was so intolerable to 
them, that they had no more comfort of their lives 
than I had, who at that time was obliged to change 
my shirt at least twice a day, though I had nothing 
to do but to sit still in the house. 

“ From my own experience, I can only speak of 
the overpowering heat of the summer, that moist, 
relaxing, melting kind of heat, which unfits a man 
for every thing and makes existence almost a bur- 
den. I may venture, however, to assert with truth, 
and therefore without any fear of contradiction, 
that the winters are most severe. Cows with their 
tails frozen off, would have given the lie toany A- 


“But the one grand objection to the United 
States is that of which I was most ignorant—the 
climate. It does not suit the Americans, and it 
cannot suit an English constitution, to work ina 
country where there is not, for many days, a breath 
of wind stirring, and where it is impossible to con- 
ceive heat more close and sultry ; the thermometer 
in the summer is often, for days together, at 90 
degrees in the shade; and in the winter 30 de. 
grees, and even lower than that, below zero. Ifa 
man have ‘bones of iron and flesh of brass,’ he may 
be proof against all such great extremes ; but if he 
have the constitution of men in general, let him be 
ever so stout, he will soon look as_ thin and sallow 
as his neighbors. Go where you may, and look 


which way you will, you neversee the ruddy bloom 

merican who should have maintained that their win- | of health which meets you every where in England, 
ters were not more severe than ours. But FE heard! nor old men and women of between eighty and 
enough of their winters from the Americans them- | ninety, as you will see in almost every English 
selves, to convince me that a winter’s residence in| village. It is the climate that carries off the pop- 
the State of New York is not more desirable than ylation so fast, that I doubt whether it would ever 
my summer one, which has made such a lasting im- | become a populous country, were it not for the im- 
pression on my mind.” | mense tide of emigration flowing in, more or less, 
Again— from every country in Europe; more than 4000 

“ Of the States west of New York I can say but emigrants having arrived at New York in four days 
little, except that every one told me how subject | It is the climate of America which is the grand ob- 
they were to the ague, and that if I went to settle | stacle to its prosperity—it is the climate which dis- 
in either of them [ could not escape it. This re-| heartens and sickens the man who dwells under its 





‘doubt he would have found the winters very cold, | 
if after coming to England he had determined to | 
return to his claim, which he had inarked out, and | 
which, as far as the land was concerned, held out | 
every prospect that America could present to a | 


' 
| 
I am} 





port I have had confirmed, and my opinion is, from | influence ; for it is a power which he cannot re- 
all I have heard, that there is not so great a differ-| sist; other difficulties might all be overcome, but) 
ence in any of the Western States as any one! with this he struggles in vain.” 





He at length resolves to return to old England : 


“ Let not my reader suppose for a moment that I 
was the only person who returned to England with 
such views of America, that [ would on no conside- 
There were hundreds 
who left the very day I left, and I know that thou- 
left behind be- 
cause they could not return; and if, after all T have 
heard, and seen, and felt, | did not warn my fellow 
countrymen, and let them reap at home all the ad- 
vantages of whatT learnt abroad, at no little cost 
and trouble, I should be wanting in the discharge 
of a duty which I consider my brother farmers have 
a right to expect from one who, I trust, will never 
be chargeable with indifference to the happiness 
and -welfare of any man. J was deceived, and I 
would not have you deceived, and go out to Ameri- 
ca with expectations which [ am sure cannot be 
realized. Every person who intends to settle in a 
distant country, should know well the climate of 
the country in which he intends to settle; that I 
can say, from my own experience, is the first and 
most important point; for if the emigrant is to do 
any good, he will need all the advantages that a 
temperate climate can afford, to give success to his 
exertions. Now, the climate of America, as I ob- 
served its effects on others and felt them too, on 
my own constitution, does not promise the enjoy- 
ment of that health and strength, without which 
human life soon becomes a burden, and the pros- 
pects of success are but very hopeless. ‘Though I 
went out with some capital, quite as much as was 
necessary, and with a determination to work and 
make the best of every thing, and with no idea of 
setting up for a fine gentleman, yet I could not dis- 
cover any thing in America that held out those 
prospects which I certainly was led to hope for, and 
which every man naturally expects to find who has 
left his own country. If a man of sober and in- 
dustrious habits—and it is no use for men who are 
not sober and industrious ever to think of emigra- 
ting to any country—lI say again, if a man of sobri- 
ety and industry, and a few hundred pounds in his 
pocket, must, if he goes to America, slave in the 
heat, and toil in the cold, and get nothing better 
than pickled pork and potatoes, he had better stay 
at home, and eat fat bacon and cabbage in England, 
and make the best of what little he has in his own 
country, amidst his own relations and friends, than 
banish himself from all those comforts of life to 
which he has been accustomed, and sail away toa 
country where produce is cheap, labor dear, money 
scarce, and climate unhealthy.” 


ration ever go to it again. 


sands and tens of thousands were 


Hoeing Ruta Baga.—On ground of any common 
cegree of fertility, the distance of one foot at least 
should be allowed between these roots, except they 
be in drills three feet asunder, when they may be 
suffered to stand a little nearer. If sown broad- 
cast, eighteen inches square should be allowed to 
each root. If the Jand is rich enough, they will 
be so much larger in consequence of this increased 
space, as considerably to increase the amount of 
the crop, and greatly diminish the labor of harvest- 
ing. 

We have observed, on the best soil, well ma- 
nured previous years, where the crop had been sow- 
ed broadcast, and two feet square allotted to each 
plant, roots weighing from ten to fifteen pounds, 
and yielding about fifteen hundred bushels per acre. 
If the soil be poor, the roots must be much nearer 
together, as they will not grow lerge, and number 


‘must be made to compensate for magnitude. 
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THE LABORING CLASSES. 


The condition of the laboring classes in Europe and 


, umitted slaves make the most cruel of all task-masters ; 
/and men raised from the lowest oppression to rank and 
_power, have always proved the most unrelenting and 


in this country is exciting strongly the attention of the | 


reflecting and humane. [1 is not our intention, certain- 
ly at this time, to go into the subject. Among the la- 
boring classes are comprehended many more than most 
persons, at first glance, apprehend. The merchant at 
his desk, is often one of the hardest of laborers; and 
Mr Dane, of Beverly, who compiled a most valuable di- 
gest of the laws, valuable to every class in the comma- 
nity, and spent regularly for more than forty years, six- 
teen hours a day in close application to this business, 
certainly labored as intensely and severely as any man 
If we look at the hard stu- 
dent, who in many cases by the offspring of his mind, 
renders extensive, essential, and permanent aids to the 
community, and to the Jaboring and mechanical com- 
munity in particular, and see his pallid and wasted fea- 
tures, and hear his complaints of indigestion, disturbing 
dreams, fruitless efforts and sleepless nights, we shall 


that can be found among us, 


be disposed to include him among the hardest of labo- 
rers. 

But the classes which are generally referred to in 
speaking of the working classes, are those who work 
with their hands, with their muscles, with their bodies. 
The sufferings of these classes are in many countries 
extreme, and have just claims to all the commisseration 
which the humane can feel for them. Jn many coun- 
tries they are poorly fed, or rather starved; not half 
clad, live in unhealthy, subterranean, wet, ill-ventilated 
habitations; and are doomed to toil, which is almost in- 
cessant, leaves no time for domestic comforts and scarce. 
ly for sleep. Philanthropic minds look at these things 
with exquisite pain, and are devising means to remedy 
these terrible evils. They are shocked atthe anomaly, 
that those who produce the loaf must always be satisfied 
with the under-crust, however burnt or hard-baked, and 
not always get the whole-of that; and that the finest of 
the flour and the whole-of it goes into hands which are 
not s» much as soiled with making the bread, after the 
corn has been grown. 

We feel in many cases the extreme injustice of this; 
but where is the remedy ? There may be -alleviations, 
but there can be no perfect remedy until the whole con- 
stitution of society is changed, and until human nature 
is changed. Whoever thinks to change the constitu. 
tion of society or to change haman nature, may as well 
think of levelling the Rocky mountains and of making 
the Mississippi flow into the Oregon. Some minds 
with large hope fancy they see day-light on this sub- 
ject; but our hope is small, and though we have been 
dreaming for some time about the good that is to come 
to human nature presently, we do not think the night is 
passed ; we do not believe that even midnight has yet 
come. Our melancholy convictions are founded upon 
two considerations, 
law of universal justice and universal love, is a mere 
name. We have scarcely yet learnt the first three let- 
ters of the alphabet. Secondly, the disposition and ten. 
dency to abuse power is the great sin of human nature. 
Where is the man who can say that in this matter he is 
blameless? Now then as soon as you give men educa- 
tion, property or political power, and, as we term it, 
elevate them in the community, they feel the power; 
they become antagonistical to the class below them, on 


First, Christianity among us, as a 


whose labor they depend ; they cease to wish to bring 


| have sucha class as we have described. 
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power. In general the novelty of the possession of pow- 
er renders these people liable to its grossest abuse. Man- 


despotic. Under these circumstances, what hope is 
there for ignorance, weakness, poverty and mendicity 
In its struggle against intelligence, selfishness, and po- 
litical power? Luok, say you, to the justice and humani- 
Yes! look to these 
wiih a witness, as you would look to the tiger to drop 
the lamb, into which he has just fleshed his teeth; and 
is now regaling on the sweetness of the fresh blood. 

In our country, thank God! we can hardly be said to 
In Great Brit- 


ain no laboring man can ever expect to become a free- 


ty and magnanimity of society ? 


holder; nor to rise above the condition in which he and 
his ancestors before him have tredden the beaten round 
of toil. 
which he chooses to make himself. 


In our country a man may become any thing 
He may be a free- 
holder ; and he and his children may aspire to the high- 
est dignities uf the State; and to the undisturbed pos- 
session of the fruits of his honest industry. Cheap land 
and of the highest fertility may be had almost for ask- 
ing. Every man is at liberty to choose his own profes- 
sion and for his children after him; and industry and 
frugality joined with moral integrity, ure sure (extraor- 
dinary contingencies excepted ,) of competence and hon- 
or. 

If the laboring classes—we speak particularly of the 
male portion, for women are bound by customs and eir- 
cumstances which prevent their commanding their con- 
dition—forfeit their independence or fail to maintain it 
in our country, it must be theirown fault. The great 
dagger of this lies to aconsiderable extent, in the melan- 
choly fact of their forsaking the pursuits and employ- 
ments of agriculture and the wholesome equality and 
manliness of rural life, to crowd into cities, to become 
petty traders, ostlers, bar-keepers, porters, servants, 
coachmen, fuotmen, and indeed any thing and every 
thing. however servile, by which they can without too 
much work acquire ready money. Of this 
class of young men, supplied as it is by the most costly 
drafts upon the country, though as we well know, there 
are many hunorable exceptions, yet the great mass be- 


numerous 


come perfectly effeminate ; spend in dress and dissipa- 
tion as much as they earn; fall a prey to the numerous 
temptations of city life; or become abandoned to the 
gross vices of which they are frequently called to be 
the ministers or panders for others. We have so little 
hope of human nature, that we sec no remedy for 
this; and fear in spite of all the noble aspirations and 
confident labors of philanthropy, the world will go on 


H. C. 


DEATH OF DR HENRY PERRINE. 

The papers recently announced an attack by the Flor- 
ida Indians, in number one hundred, upon Key West, 
and the cruel destruction of many of the inhabitants: 
among the-rest the valuable man whose name is at the 
heati of this article. ‘He was eminently distinguished 
by his betanical researches and his devotion to natural 
science. His communications to the public press on 
these subjects have been numerous and many of them 


as it is. 





instructive and valuable. He had been employed by 
the government inthe cultivation of valuable tropical! 
plants, with a view to their propagation in the States; 
and his researches and experiments promised to be of 
much utility. 
communication from him, written with all the enthusi- 


asin of scientific pursuit. But a mournful Providence 


It is but recently that we received a long 


has prematurely sealed his fate. 





This Indian warfare is horrible. The savages give 
no quarter. How upon any principies of human nature 
can it be expected to be otherwise ? We have robbed 
and defrauded them. We have carried among them the 
two greatest of curses, the sinall pox and whiskey.— 
Whole tribes, as Catlin says, have fallen at the contami- 
nating touch of the white man. We have nnde:taken 
to teach them what we call Christianity—a matter in 
which we seem to be rather poorly instructed ourselves ; 
and the arts of civilization; and when they had made 
some progress, then we coveted their green fields and 
golden crops, and have driven them, when the most 
atrecious frauds failed us, at the point of the bayonet 
from their homes and the sepulchres of their fathers.— 
Now we are hunting them with blood hounds ; and they 
perceive that the hour of their utter extermination has 
arrived. What have we not to expect from savages, in 
the last gasp of their death struggle! We have a friend 
who crossed the country with a party of twenty persons, 
from the mouth of the Missouri to the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia river. He waa six months among the Indians, 
without seeing a white man, save those of his own par- 
ty. In this whole time he says his quiet was never me- 
naced nor his life in danger but once, and this froma 
tribe at war with those among whom he was. He found 
nothing but kindness and fidelity. Our opinions of 
human nature are not very exalted ; yet after all we be- 
lieve that there is something in the heart of man, how- 
ever tawny the skin, which always responds to gene- 
rosity, kindness, honor and justice, where they have 
not been outraged and violated; and therefore we be- 
lieve that for most of the Indian wars in which our coun- 
try has been so often up to the elbows in blond, the guil 
ty responsibility rests upon ourselves. 


These considerations, however, do not at all mitigate 
the sadness of the c: lamity which we now deplore, nor 
lessen the duty of the government to afford adequate 
protection to our frontiers. H.C. 


Farms in England.—Nine teaths of the cultivated 
lands in Great Britain are leased to tenants, who pay 
from two to five pounds sterling per acre, annual rent. 
Now, admitting taxes and Jabor and other expenses to 
be no higher here than there, it will at once be seen that 
our common cultivation will no where do much more 
than pay the price of rent; but by superior productive- 
ness, occasioned by superivr cultivation, the British 
farmer is not only enabled to pay rents and taxes, find- 
ing every thing for husbandry, and all articles put upon 
the ground, and all utensils by which the ground is 
worked, but he obtains also, wealth from the pursuit of 
his calling. Mr Curwin stated the produce of an Eng- 
lish farm of 894 acres in the year 1811, to be £3,578— 
equal to $38,000. On this ground were carried in that 
year, the almost incredible quantity of 13,746 one-horse 
cartluads of manure, and in the next year 10,250 more ! 
Suppose the rent of this farm'to be $12 an acre, the ex- 
pense of manure and its application $12 more, and the 
interest on outlay, taxes, and additional labor of culti- 
vation, &c. $12 more; still there will be left, as profit, 
$10 an acre ; leaving a clear gain of about ten thousand 
dollars to the tenant. 


A hay farm, near London, of 160 acres, was rented 
for $12 an acre, or 1920 dollars a year: the tenantcom- 
menced with a great outlay forsnanure—an outlay which 
would here be considered at least equal to the value of 
the land before it was manured ; a large outlay for farm- 
ing implements and for accommodations and wages for 
laborers; and yet he has been constantly accumulating 
riches from this farm, after paying all expenses.—Month- 
ly Visitor. 
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WHOLESA LE PRICES CURRENT. 
| CORRECTED wiry GREAT CARE, WEEKLY. 





BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monvay, Sept. 7, 1s40. | GRAIN CRADLES, 


Reported forthe New England Fariner, 
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At Market 375 Beet Cattle, 530 Stores, 1300 Sheep, ime jr een Te 
and 1160 Swine. ja se pac 100 Ibs), es 5 37 6 by 
Pitces.— Reef Cattle —A small advance was effected, | ™ “4 a ~ | 487) 512 
pro bably occasioned by the limited number ut market, Beans, white, Foreign, ; ; bushel] 175) 9 26 
2% . a “ sa Domestic, ‘ ‘ “ 200; 259 

and the increased demand this week for the 10th. We Berr, mess, ’ | barrel /14 00 | 14.89 
quote First quality, 8575 a #600. Second quality, Ne.i. . ‘ a | 1350 
a) i my - . m n prime, . : : ‘ al 1000 
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. 9 95. @1 2 ne Butrer, shipping, ‘ lu ll 
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Canopies. mould, 
dipped, 
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The Grain C radle 





























“ ; cae - 18 au article which 4s coming into oeey | : sperin, ar 
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hn wal ; —_ 2s rh i festern States, for man fined ‘ 
‘HERMOMRE’ SAL. Seneral use jy the southern and west ro States, y refined, e . : ; 200! 409 
Repured tor the SLSR Le years. and which is found to be decidedly the hest mode Ol} Bong Mawvag, : | 3 
Range of the Thermometer at the Garden of the Proprietors aarvesting — a by on re on ng = — _— F . mn casks, ” 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Maar. in a shaded | 4Cres in a day w ven he cannot reap ove case ed RATHERS, northern, geese, 
Northerly expo ure, weeks ending Se tember 6 difference jn gathering a Crop 18 so much in favor of cradling, southern, geese, . 37; 46 
: y oe casei, & Sep : ————-—- | that we must Suppose that it will he the only mode adopted Flax. (American) , 9} 12 
————————— eR ee ~ | hereafter, and the grain cradle will become of as much use, | Pys;, Cod, Grand Bank 5; 260 
i 4 > / ’ ‘ ‘ 
: Sept. 1840. | 7AM. | 12, M. ! 5,1 -M. | w andl as an implement of husbandry, as the plough now is. Bay, Chaleur, 87 | 2 26 
Monday, 3ly G7 85 72 SW. There has heen a very great improvement in the manufac- Haddock, 00; 112 
Tuesday, 1] 56 72 68 N. W. turing of this article, they are now mnade on the most im Mackerel, No. | 1276 
Wednesday, es 62 | 77 69) Ss. 3 Proved plan; the Scythe is well secured and finished in @ No. 2, 10 60 
‘hursday, 3; 47 | 99 6. | Now ° Superier manner and made of the best cast Steel, No. 3. F 5 60 
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The annual Exhibition of the Massachusetts Horticu}- Trees embracing a great variety of the most Sp- A exandria wharf, 3 25 
tural Society, will take place at their Rooms, 23 Tremont | proved kinds and fine sizes, he trees, and all M I ae in bbls 3 On 
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SEPT. 9, 1840 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


ANECDOTE OF THE HORSE. 
On a tour to the White Hills, I rode « fine light- 
grey saddle pony, by the name of Federal ; he and 
I had become well acquainted, and he was a most 








constantly the effect of God’s displeasure and min- 


| 


URATE AND POUDRETTE. 


isters of his wrath. Were men to consider that | An establishment for the manufacture of the Manures 


this phenomenon, so alarming in appearance, is the 


effect of natural causes, that it contributes to the | 
welfare of mankind in purifying the atmosphere, | 


charged with noxious extlalations, removing the 
danger of pestilence, reason and gratitude would 


called Urate and Poudrette has been erected, at a considera- 
ble expense, in the State of New Jersey, near the city of 
New York ; and an act of incorporation has been granted by 
the legislature of the State of New Jersey, by the name of 
“The Lodi Manufacturing Company.” for purposes of agri- 
culture, wherein it is provided, that 500 shares, a portion of 


| the stock reserved for subscription " farmers and gardeners, 


within a limited time, shall be entitled to receive 50 bushels 


noble-hearted fellow ; 1 thought I could see the | cause them to rank then among the many other fa- 
best way to ascend, and he clambered up by my | yors a ; r 1840 

> Ag , Ago ee a po v “7 of Heaven. : | 1343, and 1844, upon each share of $100, which is at the rate 
directions—h2 would do anything for me. We) ‘To dimininish these ungrounded apprehensions, | of 20 per cent. per annum, for those years, and after that 
got at last upon the peak, where was a level of the timid should be informed that of 750,000 per- | ne to veceive an equal dividend with the other séck- 


assets “ee j : ‘ : ind | holders. 
some yards ag Ps and Federal, who had never | syns that have died in London, within a space of | The Manufactory has gone into operation according to 
before been so high in the world, as we slackened /thirty years, two only fell victims to lightning. | law; a sufficient number of shares having been subscribed 
. . . | ¢ - . . > - ° 
the rein, turned three times round to enjoy the 'They should also be informed that they unreasona- | r that purpose, and capital paid in; and the first dividend 
prospect, and then set up a scream of delight! it 


‘ah | has been regularly paid to the subscribers—the next divi- 
bly prolong their fear at each shock. He who has | dend is payable in September. But the Company needs a 
was nota neigh or a whinner, nor any cominon | 


ime to dread the consequences of a flash of light- | et —— ys 2 Peay w chan! has, 4 gee | Na «ea 
ee. a ei. hts al ; ' ene er advantage. Inquiries having heen made whether all the 
i se — Sia eg , } ° . 
mode of speech for a horse—it was a regular | ning, is already out of its reach. | stock had been taken, and the difficulty at the present time 
hurra! | It is the lightning alone that can hurt us, and if | of obtaining funds, to a sufficient amount, from a few indi- 
After a while, we turned to descend, and [ gave! we have seen it, it is fully to grow pale, and trem- | viduals, has induced a renewal of this notice to farmers and 
5 > | 


: , . . } gardeners, and every other perscn w ay have s ‘unds, 
Federal the rein; it seemed at times « ticklish! ble at the clap of thunder, and to stop our ears! (as ad anehy ener plier ohn wing tanle apare Fonds 


. (as every person is now permitted to subscribe,) that there is 
job, but he managed it well; he stopped now and ‘against the noise, which announces all dangers to | Yet a considerable portion of the reserved stock, which, by 


| of Proudrette yearly for five years, viz. in 1840, 154!, 1842, 


then and made a survey, as carefully as could be | 


done by a civil engineer, turning, and tacking, and 
working ship like an old sailor amongst breakers, 
and being careful, and surefooted, he came down 
as safe asa tortoise. But we brought up at last 
against a fence, having taken a different route from 
that by which we ascended ; we rode at the ferce 
fairly, but Federal stopped short—tried it again— 
it was no go—I stopped a moment, I felt sure that 
he would have done his best for me at any time, 
and would have broken his neck sooner than have 
refused, had he known exactly what to do: I there- 
fore talked kindly to him, coaxed him, patted his 
neck, and when I saw his head raised up two or 
three inches, and his ears pricked up brightly, and 
felt the muscles of his side swell under the saddle, 
I knew he had caught the idea—that was all he 
wanted—lI gave him the hint to try it, and over he 
went, like a swallow, and at least two feet higher 
than needful, for he meant to make a sure job of 
it. He no sooner touched the ground on the other 
side of the fence, than he wheeled about, ‘looked 
at it, snorted, as much as to say “ what do you 
think of that,” and trotted on. During our jour- 
ney afterwards, Federal was looking out for an ex- 
cuse for leaping ; a log of wood, a run of water, 
or a low culvert he uniformly pricked up his ears 
at, and leaped over, giving a snort each time, to 
express his joy at having accomplished a new feat. 
Federal needed only to understand what I wanted, 
he would then do his utmost towards its accom- 
plishment: no whipping, pulling, jerking, or spur- 
ring would ever have compelled him to ‘take the 
leap at the fence; but with a moment to think 
about it, and a little kind flattery, he flew over like 
an experienced hunter. A horse may be taught, 
like a child, by those who have won his affections, 
but the method of teaching is to show him dis- 
tinctly what you wish him to do, and not to beat 
him because he does not understand you, and per- 
form at the outset.— Boston T'imes. 


UNREASONABLE FEAR FROM THUNDER. 


A young man who for some years was so terri- 
fied by thunder and lightning, as to be on the point 
of falling into fits at their approach, found very 
great benefit from the following reflections, which 
a friend sent him for his most sertous and frequent 
consideration. 

Unreasonable and excessive apprehensions, 
caused by thunder and lightning, chiefly originate 
in prejudice, or in an erroneous idea that they are 


be past. 
| 
‘and the lightning, the more removed is the danger, 
| If with our finger to the pulse, we can count in 
| the time twelve or thirteen pulsations, we calcu- 
|late that the storm must be three miles distant. 
But the very best preventive against this or any 
other alarim, is the testimony of a good conscience. 
Tranqiml! and firm, the just man fears not unrea- 
| sonably the judgments of Heaven. He knows that 
at the order of God, all nature flies to arms against 
| the sinner, and at the same time feels that the just 
man is under the safeguard of Heaven. 

His Creator, the God whom he loves, is the 
Master of the Universe, and rides on the wings of 
the lightning! He has his time for threatening, 
and his time for punishing. Fear should be a 
stranger to those whose glory it is to love God, and 
to confide in Him even when the earth shakes to 
its very centre with His thunder, and appears to be 
groaning in the agonies of dissolution.— Pough- 
keepsie Journal. 


| 


HOW TO ACQUIRE HEALTH. 

Walker, in his “ Original,” lays down the fol- 
lowing rules for attaining high health.—They are 
worth remembering : 

“First, study to acquire a composure of mind 
and body. Avoid agitation or hurry of one or the 
other, especially just before and after meals, and 
while the process of digestion is going on. To 
this end, govern your temper—endeavor to look at 
the bright side of things—keep down, as much as 
possible, the unruly passions: discard envy, hatred 
and malice, and Jay your head upon your pillow in 
charity with all mankind.—Let not your wants out- 
run your means.—\\hatever difficulties you have 
to encounter, be not perplexed, but only think what 
is right to do in the sight of Him who seeth all 
things, and bear without repining, the result. 
When your meals are solitary, let your thoughts 
be cheerful ; when they are social, which is better, 
avoid disputes, or serious argument on unpleasant 
topics. ‘*Unquiet meals’ says Shakspeare, ‘make 
ill digestions,’ and the contrary is produced by 
easy conversations, a pleasant project, welcome 
news, or a lively companion. I advise wives, not 


to entertain their husbands with domestic griev- 
ances about children or servants; not to ask for 
money, nor produce any unpaid bills, nor propound 
| unreasonable, provoking questions,” 








aw, is to receive 20 percent. per annum, payable in Prou- 
drette, one half in May, and the other half in September, in 


The greater the interval between the thunder | the years 1840, 1341, 1842, 1843, and 1844, not yet subscribed 


for, and the books are now open to receive subscriptions for 
the same, by any person, whether gardener, farmer or other- 
wise, at the office of the Lodi Manufacturing Company, No. 
72 Cedar Street, in the city of New York. Terms for the 
reserved stock, $i00 per share in cash; and for the other 
portion of the stock an instalment of 825 per share on sub- 
scribing, and the residue (being $75 per share) to he called 
in by instalments of 85 per share, after thirty days notice 

These manures have heen fairly tested and very generally 
approved of as being the cheapest and best manures, and 
more economically applied than any other known substance 
used for manure. 

As the article can be furnished from the city of New York, 
only to a limited extent, (not more than sufficient to manure 
35,000 acres annually,) it must follow, that in a few years it 
will necessarily be confined to the use of the stockholders 
alone. 

It is important to agriculture, and the enterprise deserves 
the liberal support of every enlightened farmer. By order, 

WILLIAM M WILSON, Secretary. 


At an election for Directors of the Lodi Manvfacturing 
Company, held at Jersey City on the 6th day of July, 1840, 
the following persons were elected Directors of the Compa- 
ny, to hold their offices until the first Monday in October 
next, namely, Anthony Dey and Jacob C. Dey, of New 
York; J D. Miller, Andrew S. Garr and Rodman M. Price, 
of New Jersey. 

Agust 12. 





TIE UP CHAINS. 


Just received at the New England Agricultural Ware- 
house, a good supply of those celebrated Chains for tying 
upcatile. These chains, introduced by E. H. Derby, Esq. 
of Salem, and Col. Jacques, of Charlestown, for the pur- 
pose of securing cattle to the stall, are found to be the safest 
and most convenient mele of fastening cows and oxen to the 
stanchion. They consist of a chain which passes round the 
animal’s neck. and bya ring attached to the stall, plays free- 
ly up and down, and leaves the animal at liberty to lie down 
or rise at pleasure, and keeps him perfectly secure. 

July 15. JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 





BERKSHIRE PIGS FROM HAWS’S STOCK. ; 


The subscriber has on hand a few littres, from some of 
the largest and finest sows in the country, sired by Losing’s 
and other imported boars. Also, the smaller class of Berk- 
shire pigs, which are very heautiful animals, and delicious 
porkers. Either of the above stocks will he disposed of 
extremely low by applying to Z. STANDISH. 


N. B. The pigs will be neatly caged and shipped at New 
York, without extra charge, if required. Unquestionable 
reference will be given for thorough breeding. 

Albany, August 19. 4t 





THE NEW ENG-cAND FARMER 


Is pubiished every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within 
sixty days from the time of subscribing are entitled to a cle 
duction of 50 cents. 








TUTTLE, DENNETT AND CHISHOLM, PRINTERS, 


17 SCHOOL STREET... BOSTON 








